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PREFACE 

i ' * 

Paul Marashio 
Pedagogy Committee Chair 

My job as editor of the Pedagogy Journal, comes’ from the wide- 
ranging variety with which we come to see and define. pedagogy. The 
definition itself -- the art of teaching - affords us this wonderful op- 
portunity to take full ad vantage of this expansive definition. Through, 
the. years the New Hampshire Community Technical College faculty, 
has done just that. In return many articles published over the years 
have pushed us to the forefront of cuttingedge pedagogy. Whether we 
are writing about hi-tech, low tech, or no tech often the authors take 
us in to a new way of seeing. Since their pedagogy practices are vali- 
dated through practice or research, the journal readers are given a 
glimpse into what they can bring into their classrooms, knowing the 
pedagogy works. Every article in the journals offers a thoughtful* 
practical pedagogy blue print. This year’s journal is no exception. Ar- 
ticles as diverse as Teacher as Artist, Creativity, honor system to .dis- 
courage cheating, assessment of clinicals, classroom assessment, the 
writing process with . a different approach, and two 1 different looks at 
Distance Learning are included in this, volume of the Pedagogy Jour- 
nal. Once again, as these articles testify, our system faculty are com- 
mitted to find ways to help students learn and in' doing so work on 
innovative pedagogy. . \ 

Evident in this Pedagogy Journal as in previous volumes is the en- 
thusiasm, commitment, and dedication of the authors to improve the way 
of teaching and the way learning. 

The journal editors hope you enjoy this volume of pedagogy articles 
that continue on with our expansive view of pedagogy. 
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DISTANCE EDUCATION: 

AN EDUCATOR S EXPERIENCE 
AS AN ON-LINE STUDENT 

John Mar clay '■*. * 

INTRODUCTION 

The New Hampshire Community Technical College System intro r 
duced Blackboard - a web-based platform for delivering courses over 
the internet - a few years ago and almost immediately 1 saw it as a way 
to overcome some of the obstacles of low enrollment in my one-of-a- 
kind program in New Hampshire. After an introduction and some dab- 
bling in putting course work into Blackboard, I enrolled in a distance 
course through Penn State. 

I thought, what better. way to understand what a student goes through 
when. taking a distance course than taking one myself. So, I began my 
course with a dual objective, acquire some graduate credits and critically- 
observe the distance education process at the same time. The name of 
the course; “Introduction to Distance Education” - 

There are some things that I noticed immediately in the distance 
course: I was alone, I never learned this way before, I didn’t have. any 1 
one telling me what to do, and it was up to;me to stay on track, and keep 
1 up with the course timetable. 

As a new distance education (DE) learner, I spent the first week learn- 
ing the workings of the web-based technology and learning my way 
through the site resources. I am fairly technologically savvy, but I was 
still intimidated by format and the apprehension of wondering if I could 
really learn this way. As well as the format being different, I was also 
worried about my computer working properly and my internet connec- 
tion reliability. A. web-based course in very technology dependent, and 
it can.be very stressful if the technology isn’t cooperative. 

DE DESIGN 

Lesson 1 : When designing a distance course, include a simple 
introductory lesson or task to get the student accustomed to 
the technology and medium. Give detailed instructions and 
have technological support available. If the student can’t learn 
the technology, he/she is going to fail or drop out.. 

O - — ■ — : — 
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The first assignment was to formulate a definition of DE, and post it 
on an electronic bulletin board for others to read and reply to. Suddenly, 
I was no longer alone! Ten or fifteen students responded to my defini- 
tion, I responded to theirs and before long there were one hundred 
messages to read. The interaction was much greater than in a classroom. 
I discovered that the format is great for shy or pensive people, it gives 
them time to formulate their responses which is an added benefit if 
English is not their native language. I was genuinely anxious to return 
to the course to read the responses to my postings, . 

INTERACTION 

Lesson 2: Provide a way for interaction. This is typically what 
people are afraid will be lacking in a distance course. Usually, 
the interaction is facilitated with thought questions or by so- 
liciting opinions on a topic. The web overcomes ithe lack of 
timely interaction in older style correspondence courses, since 
feedback is much quicker electronically, than it is via mail. 

Along the lines of providing interaction is the idea of humanization 
of the student. When taking courses on-line Isometimes forgot that I was 
conversing with a person and not a computer. The student needs to sense 
that they are unique and important. Early encouragement from the in- 
structor goes a long way toward this end in a distance course. 

When conversing in text, we can’t pick up on the' body language, 
smiles, winks, or voice'inflection that we are so accustomed to in face- 
to-face classrooms. There were a few times when the class had difficulty 
telling when someone was joking, and we had to ask for clarification. 

STUDENT CONTACT 

Lesson 3: Contact the student in the beginning of th^ course 
and provide frequent feedback/encouragement. That early 
contact was important to me, and really did lower my anxi-, 
ety level. If let me know that I was not just an anonymous 
seat in a classroom. It also gave me assurance that I could talk 
with someone if I had any problems. The instructor person- 
ally commented on each assignment and took part in the dis- r 
cussion on the bulletin board. He regularly stimulated my 
thinking and prompted me to investigate an area more thor- 
oughly if I hit upon a complex or controversial topic. 
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Keepingon track was a challenge. The courses that I have taken 
through Penn State have all been paced. They begin and end' on . pre- 
established dates. There are usually weekly assignments, and the courses 
can be very time consuming. I guess that is the price one pays' for the 
convenience of not, needing to travel. In addition to being time consum- 
ing, the course can be confusing if the instructions are not clearly writ- 
ten. It issimpler to get clarification on instructions in a face-to-face 
course than it is via distance. - y .• 

ORGANIZATION 

* 1 Lesson 4: Since instructions are given through print, be careful 
to write the instructions in simple terms and in an organized 
fashion. The student should be able to go to a single page for 
the instructions for a particular assignment. Also, make a 
calendar with due dates that the students can visualize to help - 
keep them on track. • ' . ' f 

DRAWBACKS OF DE 

. So far, the distance courses that Thave taken have been interesting 
and mostly pleasant experiences, but there are a few things that I didn’t 
like about DE. ' •> . * ■ \ 

The most troublesome aspect was reading text on a computer screen. 
If your monitor has a lot of flicker, youTeyes can become seriously 
fatigued. Because of the high use of electronic bulletin boards the fa- 
tigue becomes a real issue since there are numerous messages to read. 
As a result, some students printed out their messages and read them on 
paper. This worked well for those that were traveling during their course. 

* Printing the messages allowed them to read at their leisure and write their 
responses on. the back of the printout. 

' Enormous numbers of messages or postings have the potential of 
becoming overwhelming if there are no limits built into the course. Some 
courses require a. response to only two people, .or a sub-group of the total 
class. The advantage is that there is less to read and respond to, but the 
disadvantage is that there is limited exposure to a greater number of- 
opinions. Since there is so much student-student- interaction and learn- 
ing happening, I would be hesitant to do anything that would limit that 
exposure. Probably the best mix is to require students t to respond to a T 

O ' - - . ' : - ' ' 
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limited number of peer responses,^ but allow the class to respond to more 
if they wish. Alternatively, if the class is divided into groups, then let 
them also be able to post their projects in a place where everyone has 
access.. t 

Often the people that take distance courses don’t have the educational 
facilities nearby to allow them to attend conventional classroom courses. 
This usually means that they have limited media resources available as 
well, and they must rely on the Internet for access to resources.' Although 
there are more full text on-line resources available, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to find exactly what you need by searching the web. I found that . 
the ability to do refined web- searches was almost a prerequisite to tak- 
ing web-based courses because I wasted so much time looking for rel- 
evant resources. If you design a course that requires web searching, do 
your students a favor and provide links and URL’s that will send them 
in the right direction to at least get them started, if nothing else. 

, Finally, distance courses still lack the normal socialization that we are 
all accustomed to. Let’s face it, meeting someone and forming a friend- - 
ship or falling in love on-line is a little difficult. 

Overall, Distance Education provides an opportunity for people to take 
a course, or a program that might not otherwise be available to them. I 
think it is worthwhile and effective if designed well, but DE courses take 
a lot of planning and time. While I would encourage you to consider 
designing a . distance course, come to. the drawing board with persever- . 
ance and openness to new ideas. ■ *’. 

This fall, our program will be offering, our first semester core courses 
80% on-line. There will be a residency requirement for lab work and 
testing. I will try to report back on the experience. 



EMERGENCE 

L Sue Webb 

Upon the conclusion of my speech at the May 
2001 graduation at NHCTC-Claremont, I received . 
rounds of , applause, smiles of congratulations, 
heartfelt touches and hugs, and most powerful,, 
tears of promise and release. With their tears still * 
flowing freely as they came" up to me, I listened and heard their grateful 
words, and. I understood that my lessons, my story, and my willingness* 
to speak it, had deeply touched them and bestowed illumination in a 
previously painful and dark' place. I graduated that night, earning my 
Associates in Arts degree, but also I graduated from being an ardent 
student into a woman who accepts my ability, but more importantly,’ my 
responsibility to teach' from the lessons I continue to learn. 

Frank Smith, educational writer and researcher, reaffirms my discov- 
ery with his own: 

‘Thought flows in terms of stories— stories about events, 
stories about people, and . stories about intentions and achieve- ,■ 
ments: We learn in the form of stories. The best teachers are 
the best storytellers.” ' ’ 




Our lives are. composed of moments. Too often they are brief and 
fleeting, a mere blink in our consciousness. * , 

Most of my life ? s moments are concerned with the daily plate-spin- 
ning managementof being a full-time forty-eight year old woman, wife, 
mother and first-time college student. Rarely, is a moment so powerful, 
so rich and vivid that it imprints my. soul forever. Today, standing, here 
on this stage, speaking to you at our graduation is one of those moments. 
I'am deeply grateful for it, and I thank you. 

I welcome these rare and powerful moments. They are the moments 
of choice, the moments of opportunity. They are the instances in time 
when my life transforms, and willingly I can lead myself, albeit with 
quaking apprehension, in a new direction or I can succumb to self-doubt 
and fear and follow a habitual, well-worn path. 

O . — ' 
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Every one of us here today has experienced such moments of choice, 
and hopefully, we will continue to, for they are why we' were created; 
they are the essence of living. In my journey so far- in this magical 
mystery tour of life, I have come to understand that the importance of 
these moments is not in the having of them but in the recognition of what 
they truly represent. Once understood, the challenge then lies in calling 
up the courage and fortitude necessary to make a conscious choice in 
our response to these moments, regardless of our fears, doubts, and trepi- 
dations. /' 

This is not a new concept; I am' giving you no revolutionary, radical ; 
or cutting edge information. Each of us practices choice every day, to 
greater or lesser degrees. We are the sum total of our choices, but cer- 
tainly some choices are incidental while others are monumental; occa-.- 
sionally, it is impossible in the moment to know the difference. In that 
still point before action and motion, the decision is reduced to the level 
of trust we have in ourselves, our belief in our abilities, and a willing-, 
ness to suspend, self-doubt. _ 

Each student when enrolling at New Hampshire Community Tech- 
nical College at Claremont has experienced such a moment. And hav- 
ing made the decision to become a student, we encounter it every time 
. we are presented with yet another challenging concept or idea that we 
must grasp. Every professor, who stands before a new class of students 
each semester who must decide the best method to impart their wisdom 
and to. open up the minds of their hesitant, fearful, and new-shoes-tight 
students, Has experienced it. Every administrator, who has conceived a 
new direction in education and who in seeking acceptance of this idea 
must generate cohesion and consensus amongst the multidirectional 
energy-particles known as professors, has experienced it.. 

' My uniqueness as a person is defined by the story of who I am. My . 
life’s story consists of the choices I have made and of how these choices 
have affected the direction my life has taken. I have, been told that I am 
inspirational and that the journey of my life is one people regard with 
amazement and admiration. I still have difficulty accepting this truth and 
that who I am is, worth this regard. One explanation might be that I have 
been just too caught up in living this amazing life to take a moment to 
slow down, sit still, and allow.myself to.take a long, hard look. 

Only in the past few years have I undertaken the intense, soul-search-, 
ing process of deciphering the underlying motivation for my choices, past 

O - — — ' — 
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and present. This effort has been enhanced by the newfound gift of re- 
flection through writing. Using this medium, I have' released deep, long- 
held emotions and. gained new insights into the events that shaped my 
life. With this earned objectivity, I have been able to remove the filters 
of negativity and free myself from the mind-set of a victim. 

I must add, here, that those of you who were my classmates in Com- 
position I probably thought that my life consisted of nothing but a chain 
of huge, dramatic, and horrendously traumatic events and that I would 
never be able to read a paper completely through without bursting into 
tears! Thank you for your patience, and understanding. 

Alf stories have a beginning. Please allow me to lead you to mine so 
you might understand how. these separate threads of moments wove 
together to forever transform my heart: t . 

I was seven“years old, an, age when there is only a faint line drawn 
between what is ’real and imaginary. For children, the imaginary world 
can be as real as the person sitting next to you. It is a time of infinite 
possibility .and, no child ever, and I repeat, ever should be told that what 
they are dreaming or imagining is silly,' not real; or outright impossible. 
For that is simply not true. * • 

The .year was 1959 and my fellow first grade classmates and I were 
assigned the task of creating a report, complete with an illustration, of 
what we wanted to be when we grew up. This was not a difficult assign- 
ment for me, except possibly the drawing part; for I was very clear about 
who it was I would be. I wanted to be a doctor, not just a regular doc- . 
tor, but a highly skilled surgeon. I was a little anxious about the amount 
of schooling necessary for the training, but my excitement and certainty 
of the result overcame my worry: I spent hours creating a detailed drawing 
of my operating room, complete with the many different types of equip- 
ment that would be necessary for sustaining life, the special team of 
nurses and doctors that would be needed to complete a successful op- 
eration, and finally, I carefully constructed the image of myself as a 
surgeon: my'gloved hands poised in ’readiness over my patient, the shin- 
ing scalpel held deftly in my Tight hand. One aspect of this picture that 
makes me smile in amusement today, is the bouncy, brunette ponytail 
springing out from beneath my green surgeon’s cap! How pleased I was 
with the result; how sure I- was of its future reality. 

The first doubts began to pick at my confidence when I proudly 
showed my report to my Mother and then to my elderly first grade 
teacher, Mrs. Smithfield. Both of their responses undermined; my trust 
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in possibilities. Their words echoed each other’s: “That is a wonderful ■ 
report, and you have worked very hard on it, but it is very difficult for 
women to become doctors and women certainly can’t become sur- 
geons I was devastated, and in that moment of facing their disbelief, 

I felt my dream begin to shrivel. 

I grew up in a family with an actively drinking alcoholic mother who. 
taught us denial by living in her. own. Denial is crazy-making process: one 
by which my sisters and I were taught to deny the truth and were rewarded 
for dishonesty. By the time I reached the age of seventeen I was a con- 
fused and lost soul, doing my best to survive on a foundation of never- 
ending shifting sand. I sought love and attention in whatever way I could 
find it, and my dream of being a doctor had.all but disappeared. 

In what was to become the' first pivotal moment in my life I became 
pregnant in my senior year of high school. Shrouded in shame, and forced 
yet again into living in denial, I was not allowed to graduate with my 
senior class, and I had to finish my 'classes, at home. The only, option 
presented to me as a solution for my pregnancy was to place my baby 
for adoption and to pretend that this most sacred of moments, the cre- 
ation of new life, did not ever happen. This moment heralded what I call 
“my dark years”. All hope of achieving my now distant dream of be- 
coming a physician was, for all intents and purposes, dead, dead as my 
wounded and grieving heart would become as I began to do whatever I . 
could to numb it. 

; Not everything during these years was dark and destructive. There 
were brilliant, stellar and unforgettable moments as well. Living and 
homesteading in Alaska, one of the most pristine and beautiful places 
on this planet, captivated a piece of my soul and continues to call to me. 
Another bright moment was waking up from a coma after hovering for 
two. weeks between life and death, knowing I had survived spinal men- 
ingitis and had been granted another chance. Most precious of all was 
the glorious moment of miracle and redemption when my second son, 
Cheyenne, was born. His perfect small body, when he snuggled close, 
warmed the indifference of my heart. However, these rare and cherished 
moments were overshadowed by my now-ingrained habit of denial and 
the addiction to alcohol that fed it. During these years I was making no 
choices, just reacting to whatever life was throwing my way. Each night 
I would sink into blessed oblivion, and the first morning’s light would 
find me wondering how I ever would make it through another day; > 

6 ; — — ~ — — * — . 
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• In the early eighties I began to wake up. My recovery from alcohol- 
ism and the daily battle, to attain sobriety began in the moment I reached 
into the drawer where I routinely hid my wine bottle only to discover a 
note written by 12 year-old son and savior, Cheyenne. He begged me to 
stop drinking and with wisdom that no adolescent should^ever be forced 
to acquire, assured me of his unwavering love and desire to help. His 
time-stopping words of truth finally penetrated my heart’s tough shell. 
I heard him and I stopped drinking. It was during this time that my second 
husband Eric came into our lives and stayed. He is the most non-judg- 
mental and committed man I have ever- known. His unconditional love 
and staunch willingness to see and relate to the best of me provided the 
solid foundation ! desperately needed on which to build my new life. I 
became an Emergency Medical Technician in 1981, and it was in the 
giving to others to ease their pain and suffering that I began to heal my 
own. My Mother joined me in recovery, and we began to cautiously repair 
ourbruised and* battered, almost non-existent relationship. The first faint 
glimmers of hope for my long-forgotten dream tadpoled their way back 
into my heart, arid my life began to move forward. . 

These successes fueled the courage necessary for me to continue to 
press forward. It is said that trust is the result of a successful risk taken. 
With this newfound trust in myself, I took bigger risks. I voluriteered 
more time and involvement in rescue work. I became a crew leader for 
the Student Conservation. Association, leading two-month long trail res- 
tqration projects with high school students in the backcountry of the 
Kenai Peninsula, in Alaska. In 1994, I trained daily for more than six 
months, pushing my physical limits to climb Aconcagua, a remote peak 
in the Andes of Argentina, whose, elevation of 22, 835 ft. makes it the 
highest peak in the Western hemisphere. These years were times of in- 
tense and rapid learning for me. The more I opened my heart to take in 
these experiences and the emotions unleashed by, them, the more my heart 
expanded to fit these new, hard-won dimensions.' 

In June of. 1996 I experienced the second pivotal point in. my life. I 
was diagnosed with breast cancer. A panic-driven rush to eliminate the 
enemy with three surgeries and six-weeks, of daily radiation rapidly, 
followed the initial paralyzing shock of the diagnosis. Then I took a deep 
breath and with the help and tireless support of family and. friends be- 
gan my journey back to wellness. It may sound strange to say fit, and I 
always evoke a few raised. eyebrows when I do, but cancer has been a 
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gift. It forced a choice between life and death. I choose life. It compelled, 
me to eliminate the superfluous and retain only .what was most important 
and essential. Accepting the prospect of death and realizing that I could . 
choose to live was a celebratory rebirth of momentous proportions. It left 
me with a steadfast resolution that I will not spit in the face of my God 
by frivolously wasting any of my remaining moments. Cancer motivated 
me to take two more huge risks; the scariest and hardest so far. 

In 1997, I began the search process for the son 1 had never seen. In 
1970, the year of his birth, it was believed it would be less painful for 
me, as young mother who was placing her child for adoption, if the 
mirrors in the delivery room were turned away so I could not see, and 
drapes, were placed to block the view below my waist. I.only knew my 
baby was alive by the loud and lusty cry that pierced the barrier that 
separated us. After an emotional roller coaster ride of searching I found 
his adoptive, parents and on my forty T sixth birthday, my first-born son, 
Douglas Scott'Duncan called me. The wheel of faitlrand trust had turned, 
and grace and gratitude flowed into my life. Although we have yet to 
meet, we have talked extensively on the phone, and I am elated, antici- 
pating our meeting and yet content to know he is alive and has grown 
to be a good and caring man. 

The second risk cancer motivated me to take. brings me full circle to 
the reason I am speaking with you tonight. Cancer melted the remain- 
ing pieces of icy numbness binding my heart, and the elixir of new hope 
reawakened my almost lost dream of becoming a physician after forty 
slumbering years. ' 

In August of 1999 1 walked through the front doors of this remark- 
able college for my initial interview. With apprehension I answered the 
'simple' question that was asked of me: . - . 

“What are your long term plans in coming. to college here?” 

My shoulders tensed in anticipation of the reaction I expected, “Mediv 
cal school,” I hesitantly replied. “I want to become a doctor.” 

The reply came quickly without a hint of disbelief, ' 

“That’s wonderful;, how exciting for you!”' '• • 

Thinking back to that moment, I can only shake my head in rueful 
remembrance. Where were these unconditionally believing and supportive 
people forty years ago? / 

That initial interview set the. tone for my experience here at New 
Hampshire Community Technical College. I have been expected by every 
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. one: of my professors to do well, to give the best of myself, to strive , 
not necessarily for perfection but for excellence, and with the support* 
of their unwavering confidence in me, I have.' > 

My first semester was all about learning. how to learn again. I imag- ■ 
ined my brain as a series of rusty, long idle cogwheels struggling to break 
free of years of acquired 1 sediment. How Monged for a can of human 
V friendly WD-40 that I could spray into my. ears, and speed this painful . 
process along! ' ... . . . ; 

; .Slowly, the neurons remembered the old pathways, .and even more 
’ surprising they seemed to be forging new ones. I began to see patterns 
of interconnection between all that I was learning. A concept from Con- 
duct of Science would pop up in a slightly different form in Biology. In ■, ■ , 
undertaking the study of grammar for writing I was . amazed to discover 
that Algebra is also language with its own grammar and syntax. These 
■ *. . connections have expanded out, into my everyday world, to the point 
where I feel a constant buzz emanating from that long-dormant area 
between my ears, and a day doesn’t go by that I haven’t gleefully dis- 
covered yet one more new connection. ' . . - 

• ‘ I have fallen madly and passionately in love with learning, and for : 1 
■ tunatelyfor me, my dear husband Eric, in addition to all his other won- 
derful qualities, is not a jealous man! This joyful new love has removed . 
all traces of fear for new learning challenges and has' allowed me to 
, achieve academic heights I never dreamed possible. One of the greatest 
. incentives for continuing in this new direction occurred this past April 
4th-7th, when my husband and I‘ flew to Chicago. I was acknowledged 
and. presented my scholarship award as the 2001 Centennial Scholar for 
the State of New Hampshire in front of an audience of 2,000 deeply 
dedicated and respected administrators .and professors of the American .v 
Association of Community Colleges and the Phi Theta Kappa Honor- 
. Society., In that moment I took my place in a world I believed was for- 
■ ever closed to me. \ , * ;v -• : ‘ . *• ; ' 

How amazingly wonderful it feels to be standing here in my cap and 
* gown, moments away from graduating. How-validated and worthy I feel. 

I have earned. my place here, and in gratitude I take it. How confident 
and eager I am for what tomorrow will bring. To quote one of our cul- 
‘ tural icons, “what a long strange trip it’s been.. but I would not change 
a moment of it. 
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In conclusion, I would ask that the graduating class of 2001 
stand. Remember back to the times we stood and faced our fears together, 
the times we reached out and asked each other for help and were received 
with a smile of understanding, followed by an unselfish giving of pre- 
cious time. Reflect back to remember each of those times for it is in those 
moments that we changed forever the directions of our lives. Please take 
the time to turn and acknowledge one another for the sharing of this 
remarkable journey. 

Now turn and let yourself take in the smiles of pride and abso- 
lute joy that are beaming to you from the eyes and hearts of our hus-. 
bands, our wives, our children, and from all of our families, friends and 
loved ones, .whether they are here with us or not. ■ ; 

And finally, let us turn to our professors and administrators and 
let them see our gratitude, and our celebration. For we are their . hopes 
and dreams, the reason for their devotion to excellent teaching. Let us 
acknowledge their sure, steady hands and hearts that masterfully guided 
us as we hesitantly stepped onto our now-assured paths. 

And so, class of 2001, hold your heads up, let our joy pour forth 
and feel proud of all we have accomplished, for this is our moment.. .and 
we are shiningl 







ART AND NURSING 

Karen A. Noonan and Wendy A. LaBelle 

i ■ . " ■ - , 

OVERVIEW 

Nursing students are often more comfortable in the medical/surgical 
setting than they are in the psychiatric setting. They think that medical/ 
surgical nursing is a “black and white” world where ah action has a 
predictable reaction or an intervention has a definite outcome. In psy- 
chiatric nursing, action/reaction are not so definite or predictable. Nor 
is there necessarily a “correct” intervention for a given situation but rather 
a variety of options based on. the nurse’s individual style, experience and 
use of self. This is the “grey” we learn about in psychiatric nursing. 

PURPOSE 

At the end of my students’-' five week psychiatric nursing clinical 
rotation they must terminate the experience. With the patients, this in- 
volves summarizing the experience, identifying what was. helpful to them, 
exploring How the experience can be helpful to them in the future, and . 
saying good-bye. 

The students also have to terminate the experience for themselves. 
There are many ways to say good-bye, for example, in word, in music, 
in dance. I have them create an art “termination” project depicting their 
experience during the rotation using a means other than the spoken word. 
They are given a sheet of paper and colored markers and asked to ex- * 
press in any form what the rotation was like for them: how they felt, what 
they thought, what they learned, etc. In order not to influence their cre- 
ation, the directions are deliberately vague. • 

When the students are finished drawing, they explain their picture 
to their classmates. The pictures generally express what was learned, who , 
was helpful, how they felt coming into the rotation and how they feel 
as they leave. . . 

Wendy created this wonderful analogy as her termination project for 
psychiatric nursing. 

I think it honors all those who struggle with mental illness and those 
who support them in the struggle. 
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JCappy was she in her 
bCack ancC white worCd. 
OCivia Ostrich feCt safe 
there, comfort ah Ce — 
untiC the day CittCe 
Lucy Cady hug moved 
into town. 



Lucy cert ainCy Cooked different. Sometimes 
her behavior was pecuCiar. JAt times she was 
disruptive. Often she preferred to pCay 
aCone. - - 

: Despite their differences, OCivia & Lucy 
became friendCy neighbors over the years. 
SAnd so it is that we find OCivia ready to 
have her own famiCy. '• ' ' • 



She Cay her eggs 
carefuCCy in the 
nest — protecting 
them from harm, 
(grey, she thought. 
She wouCd teach 
them aCC about 
grey! 
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I DID 

' ' x ' % », : - . 

Tammy Ashley 

Learning and teaching styles are' as vast as the individuals involved. 
How can the teacher reach as. many students as he/she is able in the 
technological age in' which we live? What methods should be used? 
Teaching styles remain in the variety of lecture, discussion and/or the 
occasional hands-on model. I have always believed, ideally, a teacher is 
responsible for reaching every, student. l am not disillusioned into think- 
ing that it happens, but, rather I pride myself in trying to reach as many 
students as possible. Join me on atrip into the classroom as I share with 
you some of the methods I use to teach various courses. I find them to 
, be interactive and successful, and I hope you will as well. 

First, let’s take a look at my Internet Technologies course. Our day 

* begins with current events in technology. This discussion usually' will 

last 45 minutes or longer depending on what is happening in the “real 
world”-. This past semester we were able to follow the events that were, 
happening with Napster. Napster is a music -file-swapping' service that 
has been in and out of court for copyright infringement. Next, we pro- 
ceed, to the lecture portion of the day. Students are very much a part of 
the discussion, in most cases-because of their experiences. Finally, the 
lab portion of this class is usually an investigation of various topics arid 
Internet-related sites that help students find .resources they can revisit' 
as needed. Students are often able to find software or applications, which 
they may use to make their lives easier. My main goal is to decrease the 
intimidation that the majority of them feel. In addition, I give them the 
tools to make researching topics for different subjects easier while also 
preparing them for upper-level classes. The web sites broaden their ability 
to locate material and help assuage their fear. - : 

What happens in a programming class? In Web Programming I, after 
introducing what the topics for the day are to be, my students and I, to- 
gether, create a web page. We use the tags they are learning for that class? 

* I find that when they work along with me, they can instantly see how the 
tags are used and where they are located on the web page. Even when we 

, are doing things such/as;creatirig image maps, we go through each part of 
the exercise together, step-by-step. They read about the tags, and then we 
use each tag in the lecture. In the lab portion of this' class, students have 
to create a new web page using all the tags that were just introduced. They 
will also have to research sites to look at page design and to find resources 
for various items such as graphics, movies, and/or sounds. . ' . - . 
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Another programming class that I teach is Programming I with Vi- 
sual Basic. Visual Basic can be very complex for many students. My 
approach here is to use a combination of lecture, demonstration and code 
reading. Lecture and demonstration are self-explanatory. Code reading 
requires that the student work through the code a portion at a time and 
explain what is occurring. These examples often help students understand 
concepts better and aid them in writing their own. programs. Moreover, 

I try to emphasize that they need an approach for creating their own 
programs. For example, go through the following checklist: 

1. What is the problem? 

2. What do I need to solve the problem? •* 

3. What does the form look like? 

, 4. What are the names of the objects on the form? 

5. Write a psuedocode, a flowchart, or a hierarchy chart 
to diagram what the program is* to accomplish. 

6. Code arid debug. ' - 

If they use an approach such as this, I find they are more successful 
in writing their code and learning the concepts they were taught. 

. What is a software application course like for students? Let us visit 
an Excel class. Each class introduces more complex concepts. Again 
using my computer projector, the students and I will create different 
spreadsheets using the concepts from the chapter we are working. Of- 
ten I will interject with points on the board or use different examples 
of how the concepts relate to real-life situations. Sometimes I am for- 
tunate enough to have students working with the software either in a 
present job or perhaps in another class. Once our lecture and demon- 
strations are done, students, are asked to complete several assignments ' 
to reinforce the concepts. Another interesting exercise comes at the end 
of the course. Students are asked to do an essay on how they would 
use Excel in real world applications. They may use their own experi- 
ences, talk about how they believe they are going to use the concepts 
they have learned, or they can interview people who are using the 
software. This exercise is extremely insightful for my students. I also 
benefit a great deal from their work! 

So my dear colleagues, the keys are not just lecture, but I DID (In- 
volvement, Discussion,. Instruction, and Demonstration). Let your stu- 
dents work with you and take part in their learning. They will appreci- 
ate you for it. 
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PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 
AS AN ARTIST , 

Paul Marashio 

Thinking of myself as an artist seems farfetched. I can’t draw ! I can’t 
sculpt! I’m no architect! Even when my mind’s eye scans the definition' 
for Pedagogy, the art of teaching, I ignore it. This' is not me. When I hear 
words “art” and “artist”, I see a clear image of a solitary creator work- 
ing in a studio or at the seashore facing the scene and the canvas with 
brush in one hand and a palette in the other. Or I may envision actors 
on a stage performing a Shakespearean play. Other art forms also flood 
my mind. Probably my stumbling and bumbling during my awkward 
novice years searching for my teaching identity and signature retarded 
my perception of teacher as artist. 

Early in.my teaching I stumbled across the image of the teacher whose 
teaching aspires to art in a John Steinbeck novel whose dedication de- 
clared teaching as art and a good teacher as artist. With this attribution 
tugging at my mind, I now conduct my first exploratory journey into the 
world of teaching through careful introspection and retrospection to 
encounter the artist within me. •» • 

Every human being has an internal creator patiently waiting for a call 
to action. Like the Dine (Navaho) woman who calls upon spider woman 
to help her weave beautiful rugs, or the' Greeks, who had their muses, 
the teacher can also call upon the inner creator to assist in creating cur- 
riculum. During the early developmental stages as the teacher designs a 
lesson, the artist within is a writer painstakingly composing an intricate 
narrative script diagramming a complex learning drama. This narrative 
guides the teacher in delivering the content through several competen- 
cies and instructional modes. Finally, the artwork is complete when the 
teacher designs an evaluation mechanism that carefully measures the 
competencies. Like Michelangelo standing over a slab of marble and 
seeing a captive encased inside ready to be freed, so it is with the teacher 
staring at a blank sheet of paper and seeing a captive unit of learnings 
held hostage waiting to be freed. 

The artist, working within specified constructs, creates art. The teacher 
as artist must' choose specified constructs too. Jerome Bruner gave me 
my major learning construct in his classic educational treatise, “The 
Process of Education”. From his discussion of process emerged a frame- 
work upon which I design and construct my teaching, a framework I 

O 
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entitle a teaching/learning process model. Alongside Bruner I owe a debt 
of gratitude to Mortimer Alder’s “The Paediea Proposal”, which I inte- 
grated into my education frame and which laid out an instructional triad 
model. that includes didactic, coaching, and seminar. These two comple- 
mentary constructs allow me to remain faithful to the teaching/learning 
philosophy. I also aligned Socraites and Plato who assert that students 
have the ability to be both teacher and learner. From these four educa- 
tors I crafted a substantive teaching/learning construct from which my 
teaching art flows. : 

Transformation, transference, and transcendence best describe what 
happens to everyone when these educational constructs are launched. 
Both teacher and students are transformed into actors in a learning. drama, 
transcending their traditional teacher/student roles. Frequently the teacher 
artist challenges each student to call upon their individual inner creator 
to contribute to a dynamic work of action art. Through this collabora- 
tive engagement, between teacher and students, students are propelled 
on a discovery voyage to the destination of illumination. 

Through this interactive creativity, students are participatory learners 
intellectually, engaged in the search for data/evidence to solve a prob- 
lem or formulate a,generalization and therefore are simultaneously trans- 
formed into inseparable teachers and learners who are transforming life- 
less evidence into life giving learnings. OfFto the side stands the observant 
artist teacher, choreographing and orchestrating the student artists by scru- 
pulously coordinating and integrating their art within the larger teacher 
created artwork. . • 

Allow me to describe this artwork in more detail by starting at the 
beginning just as the curtain rises for the opening scene of Act One, the 
lecture. As the lecturer, I am transformed into an actor playing many 
different roles during the semester. Augustine, Galileo, Darwin, Einstein, 
Michelangelo are resurrected from’ the dead for the students to see, hear, 
and speak to, transferring information to the students. These visiting 
lecturers are the introductory primary sources for the students who dia-- 
logue with these historical figures to acquire additional clarity and com- 
prehension. Lectures are also crafted into briefing sessions, background 
sessions, and information sessions, that transmit to the students an over- 
view of the content in their preparation for an in depth investigation of 
printed documents in the seminars, eventually culminating with an in- 
vestigative report. Carefully crafted lectures that are dramatically ex- 
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ecuted easily ignite the fires of students’ intellectual curiosity. It is the 
artist teacher as playwright and actor who has transformed the students* 
into, active participants. ' . * . ’ - : • ■ './■ 1 

, In Act Two, a series of carefully designed instructional modalities trans- 
port students even deeper into unchartered learning frontiers. The craftsman- 
ship of the teaching methods glides along a continuum from simple role* play 
to complex simulations. Oftentimes these type role plays are created to make 
difficult, inaccessible material accessible. It is at this precise moment, tran- 
scending the traditional passive learner, students are transformed into teachers' 
■transferring new knowledge to. the other, learners. 

Appropriately crafted, simulations advance the students even further 
into the complexities of the educational materials under consideration. 

’ More sophisticated than role plays, these simulations transform-the semi- 
nar into a virtual world. Even though simulations embody role playing,, 
they, go beyond that through the use of a carefully scripted problem/crisis 
scenario, with clearly designed objectives and goals, Working in teams,* 
the students must complete their respective set of objectives prior to the 
game’s conclusion. With. each passing phase of the game the students’, 
journey into this virtual world brings to the fore sophisticated insights 
the students mighf not otherwise learn from a conventional methodol- 
ogy. Act- Three. consists of a mandatory debriefing session whose pur-* 
pose is to assist students in synthesizing the learnings they gathered from 
the experiences. During this climatic moment in the drama, I deftly direct 
the discussion with the purpose of assisting students into . crafting the 
material inttr a comprehensible holistic picture. To accomplish this, stu : 
dents are assigned to write position papers or white papers or various 
. narratives/essays, or progress reports, lab reports, or investigative reports’ 
delivered as oral presentations and arguments to the seminar. Over the 
years I discovered writing teaches teachers and students to organize the 
material into a coherent whole that helps them to discover what they think 
and to, think critically about the material. As the curtain descends on the 
Final Act of this learning drama, the teacher’s art has coalesced teacher 
; L and students into an academic community where vigorous intellectual 
engagement is the norm.. 

From start to finish the seminar dialogue transforms the classroom into 
guerilla theater. Everyone on this .stage are actors improvising the script 
. through research, with the teacher artist transformed into director, play- 
wright, actor, stagehand who provides artistic context for the students. 
Once the teacher artist displays the art work, the students are empow- 
ered and encouraged to participate in the creative process. Like abstract 
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art there is much ambiguity that fills the air inside the seminar room with 
anxiety, anticipation and excitement. Everyone is primed to begin this 
artistic journey into an educational unknown whose port of call is too 
great a distance to be seen. Only after the students wade through layers 
upon layers of new learnings wilHheir learning voyage bring them to 
this final destination: illumination. Standing to the side is the playwright 
masterminding the unfolding learning drama. 

Learning within a confusing, ambiguous,. formless, shapeless world 
waiting to be formed and shaped by the learners is daunting for all the 
participants - teacher and students. Yet, as the seminar’ percolates, the 
students come to life, brimming with anxiety and excitement. The artist 
teacher in the roles of motivator, facilitator, director, playwright, and 
actor, deftly moves the art work forward to completion. This artist teacher 
with precisely crafted questions helps the students transform content into 
analyses and interpretations, giving form, perspective, proportion and 
composition to the large body of evidence. Through this dialogue the 
artist teacher creates a mosaic of ideas. 

. Before you undertake this artist adventure I should warn you that once 
the inner creator is awakened, the artist is often beguiled by their cre- 
ative gifts. Constantly poked, prodded, shoved and encouraged, the art- 
ist has no choice but to comply to the inner creator’s insatiable desire.. 
Do not resist the Creator’s force. Make a friend of the inner creator, 
'embrace it, and let your teaching become an imaginatively executed piece 
of living art that gracefully immerses everyone. 

After these many years of teaching, I am finally convinced of the 
efficacy of teaching as art and the teacher as artist. After many, years 
living in a self-imposed denial,’ I have recently come to the fullest of 
realizations that teaching is an art, and the teacher is an artist. Maybe 
this newly heightened awareness is the result of me stepping outside of 
my teacher’s body to objectively observe myself teaching, beginning with 
the designs of a lesson or unit materials right on through to the actual- 
ization, assessment, and reflection of the teaching. As revealed to me in 
this out of body experience, I am an artist simultaneously creating within 
several different art forms. I willingly surrender to my inner creator. Since 
the, inner creator has- taken me on a magical mystery tour, I will con- 
tinue to create intricately ladened works of art for my students. 

Through this portraiture of a teacher as an artist I. have come to see 
myself metaphorically as a weaver who weaves or continues to weave 
beautiful tapestries. ' 
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TEACHING DEVELOPMENTAL 
WRITING: SENTENCE DIAGRAMS 

AND THE WRITING PROCESS 

; 

Marion B. Schafer 

Thirty five years ago niy classmates and Icouldn’t help smiling when 
our eighth-grade English teacher stood on top of his desk to read aloud 
our writings, giving them no less authority than he gave the sentences 
of Scott, Dickens, and Twain. Fearlessly we wrote for the audience, for 
we knew Mr B. would be soliloquizing. our pages. He aimed to foster 
our confidence and our enjoyment of language, and while he encouraged 
smiling, he shot anyone who ridiculed anyone else — he kept a banana 
in his desk drawer for that purpose. 

“Bang!” he would say, taking aim with the banana. 

Grammar, though, was more tedious work than writing for an audi- 
ence: Mister B. taught us the parts of speech, and we diagrammed the 
structures of sentences. . . ; 

We drew horizontal foundations for the subjects and verbs. We parti- 
tioned off direct objects and other complements. We embellished our 
diagrams with hanging baskets: adjectives and adverbs, prepositional 
phrases and participles. We built towers to hold infinitives, and we con- 
structed double- and triple-decked parking garages for. the parallel 
clauses, phrases, and modifiers. We annexed our main clauses with sub- 
ordinate ones as we. covered blackboard after blackboard with the soft,’ 
yellow-chalk designs of ideas'. • 

We learned especially not to dangle modifiers — lying little words and 
phrases stuck onto the wrong things in a sentence: Wanted: a piano by" 
an old lady with carved legs. Even though images of our fourth-grade 
music teacher played in our heads, we suspected that with carved legs 
probably misrepresented the .truth. “Dang, mod.!” Mister B. cursed, 
beating the phrase from the board in. clouds of yellow dust and relocat- 
ing it near the piano. Sometimes he squeaked the chalk on purpose. 

I loved Writing and Literature, but I thought Grammar was too struc- 
tured, so when it came time to sign up for a high-school curriculum — 
either College Preparatory Scientific, which emphasized lab, work, or 
College Preparatory Classical, which emphasized languages — I chose 
Scientific. When Mister B. asked why, I answered that I thought gram- 
mar was boring, thank you, and I’d had enough. I thought science would 
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be much more interesting. He accepted my reasoning without comment, . - 

even though he must have known that the choice would affect only my ; 
first year of high school. A new high school with a new curriculum was 
being built, and in our second year we would move into it, where he 
would be. moving as” well. . 

Four years later as a senior at that school, I found myself in Mister 
B.’s Writing class again, where I learned to write again. He didn’t shoot - 
the class with bananas, and he didn’t make us diagram sentences. Instead 
he made us purchase, read, and write in Strunk and White’s Elements 
of Style , a book that does what it tells its readers to do, and does if 
cheerfully: ^Every writer, by the way he uses the language, reveals some- * . 
thing of his spirit, his habits, his capacities, his bias. This is inevitable, . 

. as well as enjoyable.” • , *”■ ' , 

Enjoying ourselves pr not, we wrote a paper every day. For Mister B. * 
that meant fifteen papers . to read and comment on every night, and he , • ' 
did it faithfully. Sometimes the papers were terrible, but we cranked them 
out anyway. The important thing was, he'kept us writing, kept us mess- 
ing with words and sentences, kept us fearless and smiling: If I hadn’t . 
taken Writing,. I would have taken physics, which met in the science lab 
during the same period. But I was moving too fast for calculations and f ' 
lab reports. I enjoyed writing my own truths and telling them in other 
; people’s heads. I enjoyed having the last word., Writing was power— and 
freedom I folind nowhere else. 

It was freedom especially from the grades that governed my life in 
other classes. Mister B. did not grade our daily papers, so we wereTorced 
to pay attention to his comments,, which were often humorous and Jess 
concerned with right and wrong than with making choices. Had I no-' , 
ticed, for example, that although this was a sentence. fragment, it prob- 
ably worked better here than a complete sentence could have? Well, ho. 

But I did the next time and every time after that. • ' . - 

What I did not understand until much later was that many of the oth- 
ers in my class were not there because they loved to write but because; 
they hated to. This was .one last chance -for them to learn, far away from : 
the required English courses they had to pass to graduate. Here; they were 
safe: as long as they kept writing; they could do no wrong. 

I also did not understand that besides teaching writing— or allowing , 
me to learn for myself— Mister B. was also teaching how to teach writ- . 
ing, even to those who hate it. • . 
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Now I understand— that we write best about what we know and care 
about, that correction is useless without motivation, and that confidence 
in oneself, one’s mind, and the power of one’s words is what separates 
the writers from the typists: I understand also that most people have to 
enjoy writing or they’ll talk on the phone instead. And I know all kinds 
of popular methods-phrases Mister B., now retired; probably never both- 
ers with when he talks about old times: “writing process,” “developmental 
writing,” “conferencing,” “portfolio evaluation,” “multiple drafting,”, 
“whole language,” “writing workshops,” “peer editing.”. Still, he used 
those methods, every -single one. According to most of my colleagues,, 
thirty five years ago was a dark age in the teaching of writing. Could 
have fooled me. That’s when the light bulb came on in my little closet, 
and Mr. B. was pulling the chain. . 

Still, Pwas haunted by sentence diagrams. Every time a new acquain- 
tance discovered thatl taught English, I was asked, “Do you make your 
students diagram sentences?” ! always answered, “Nah, we don’t do that 
any more. It’s‘useless. In fact, we don’t even teach grammar. any more. 
We teach The Writing Process.” My nevv ally would then rest ^assured 
that students these days are being spared. 

■ Even though it was true that now and then I had drawn pictures to 
show students how basic structures convey meanings, I never drew the 
diagrams of eighth grade. They were too tedious and too complicated, 
and my experience proved it. 

. Until one fall, when after more than twenty years of teaching I took 
a graduate course in language science at Harvard. At the start of a lec- 
ture on syntax, my professor talked about Noam Chomsky’s book Syn- 
tactic Structures , which I had read twice the week before. A book of 
arrows and parentheses, capitalized algebraic variables and Greek sym- 
bols, it is supposed .to make sense of grammar and sentence structure. 
After two unsuccessful readings I was confused, and I hated it. I sat in 
my chair hanging my head. ; • 

■. “How many of you remember how. to diagram sentences?” asked my 
professor. 1 ' ' . > ' . . 

Perking up, I raised my hand. A lot of other people raised theirs, too. 

" “Good,” she said. “That’s where we begin . . . 

Starting with horizontal lines, she drew deep and surface, sentence 
structures, turning them into upside-down, flowering sentence trees on 
blackboard after blackboard, leading us among the branches of structures 
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we understood and into the concepts. that had evaded us. I cringed. In 
quite the same way and for quite the same reason, though with much 
less sophistication, I had been diagramming sentences for my own stu- 
dents all along, but I had been misrepresenting the truth, lying to my- 
self and to others. Here I was — an old lady with carved legs, dangling 
my modifiers, looking for a piano. 

Since then I have mended my ways. I now understand that somehow 
or other The Writing Process must include learning to manipulate lan- 
guage structures, for on those structures ride our very ideas. The more 
structures we know how to use, the more choices we have, and the more 
we can say. Students in developmental writing classes have often missed 
or avoided experiences (some, tedious ones) that could have given them 
more structures to choose from, so they have no confidence about build-* 
ing bridges from their thoughts to the thoughts of others. 

They hate to write. 

When they are finally ready to learn that writing is less about right 
and wrong than it is about making choices, I say, “Each sentence makes 
a picture in your reader’s head. The picture has a structure, and you can 
change that picture by adjusting the structure of your sentence. Watch 
this. .. . and I sidle over to the blackboard to prove it. I diagram my 
students’ sentences, dangling elaborate curlicues from base lines.' Some- 
times I write the sentences, diagram them, then illustrate them with stick 
figures: Noam biting, a dog biting, Noam being bitten by a dog, a dog - 
being bitten by Noam. I am not a very good artist, and my students have 
never heard of anyone named Noam, so they, smile at the antics. 

My students have never heard of Mr. B., either. I don’t carry a ba- 
nana, and I don’t have a desk big enough to stand on, but I do my best 
under the circumstances. * 

“Bang!” I say, pointing my chalk and drawing more curlicues. They - 
can’t help smiling. : 



DON’T FILL A VESSEL. 
SPARK A FLAME. 

Larry Carle 

ANECDOTE: Writing teachers who have expertise and . experience 
celebrate their students* writing. From draft to draft , their students write, 
respond, rewrite, revise, and edit with their, peers. As a result, the stu - , 
dents take control of their own papers. By doing so, instead of being told, 
what is good, they discover for themselves ■ what is good and why it is 
so. Rather than finding a disconnection between knowledge and under- 
standing in the writing process, students become the experts . of their own 
papers: They learn to know what is bad writing and needs changing and 
what is good writing and can be left as it is. These enthusiastic writing 
celebrants display their love of the writing process in their writing, 
writing freely on their own, (as they produce hundreds of non-school 
assignment poettry and essays both before ' and after graduation) and 
modeling of various kinds of excellent writing they find in almost un- 
countable sources. As they see, then, '-they shape; and as their writing 
takes form, they expertly decide how it beautifully restricts and disci- 
plines their writing or allows it previously 'unimagined freedom. 

RESEARCH: In recent years, the move towards centralized school 
reforms has taken on more and more, momentum. Many states, are now 
emulating the Texas Accountability System, and much of the enduring 
. legacy of Ross Perot’s school reforms in Texas is ... the strengthening 
of bureaucratic controls (MacNeil 729). On the other hand, it has been 
pointed out that "the reforms’ power to create the supposed gains their 
supporter suggest will follow their implementation has done other than 
create the hoped-for improvements. The reforms have created the very 
mediocrity they were intended to remove (Gough 722). In fact, some of 
the key examples,- held up as evidence to support the idea more testing 
and accountability are needed, prove the opposite true. Not finding these 
reforms producing improvement and excellence, many educators have 
discovered that good teaching can’t be engineered (Gough 722). To the 
contrary' they.have realized a business oriented model of accountability 
can push good teaching out of the classroom (Gough 722). 

ANECDOTE}: On the one hand, a writing teacher will emphasize 
^voice, style, tond -argumentation, as he firmly believes an essay (and al- 
most all writing stems from the essay) is the written expression of its 
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author's opinion; on the other hand , a social studies teacher will pro- 
mulgate the belief that his template for a five paragraph essay is the most 
effective way to produce (at least some kind of) writing* .The contrast 
between these voices can be jarring. While they discuss writing , the tone 
between these two teachers can range from , at best ,, collegial to , worn, 
obscene. Recognizing this is a scene they themselves have played out , 
many experienced English and writing teachers probably have a simi- 
lar range of response to this scene rio: At their happiest , they feel glad 
, another colleague actually has enough sincere commitment to endeavor 
upon a serious educational debate; at their unhappiest ; they have strong 
anger about how anyone' from any other department can assume he or 
she can take on the role of writing teaching expert. Most significantly, . 
they often strongly stand behind the belief that as an English teacher 
they would not presume , for example, to attempt to tell an experienced 
. math teacher about how to teach high school' students the very best way 
to solve for x in algebra. Indeed , it just has to concern English teachers 
generally when (whether by implication or administrative decree) no- 
ticeably large numbers of educators in their schools assume , agree , or 
are made to think it is the job of all teachers in their buildings: to teach 
writing and improve writing test scores. 

ANECDOTE: In recent years;, educators in the Newport School Dis- 
trict, some hamstrung by the need to raise test scores, have searched for 
ways to cope with outside demands. Responding to these demands and 
sometimes feeling angered by their students’ less than competent scores, 
they try to do something, sometimes anything. With logic telling them that 
the methods that came before have produced the lack of skills now sur- 
rounding them, they argue all that came before must have led to what now 
exist. Result: anything, even a little more productivity, is better than what 
has preceeded and now exists. Other educators, however, find this logic 
and evidence untrue. They refuse to give in to the stillborn demands of 
state level testing and accountability reforms. To the contrary, they argue 
fragmented and narrow information on state assessment tests, unfortu- 
nately, substitutes for a substantive curriculum and creative teaching . • 

RESEARCH: Teachers know reform movements often are affected 
by a pendulum swing of interest, suggesting what is fashionable and new 
now will be out and unfashionable ten years later, yet “the shift in locus 
of control over curriculum, teaching, and assessment, which began with 
legislated reforms of the 1980s, has more than persisted” (MacNeil 730). 
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As a result, a limited set of measurement indicators has become the domi- 
nant language , in use as education policy is discussed in many states and 
many towns. Principals, [under even more than the usual. demands upon 
their time and energy,] have reported there can be little discussion of 
children’s development, contributions. to classroom knowledge and inter- 
actions, or of engaging sidebar experiences at the margins of the official . 
curriculum, the place where children often do their best learning. 

. ANECDOTE: Again/ while writing teachers will celebrate their stu- 
dents' writing , others will often contend content-based work must take 
precedence. To the dismay of the writing teacher, this means certain edu- 
cators believe writing be taught while there is a very unfortunate loss of 
meaning. They know this, illogical connection of methodology and prac- 
tice is devastating to the young writing student. It creates an unfortunate 
and tragic disconnection between understanding and knowledge. 

To what extent does this pair of terms matter to the writing teacher? : 
For an answer, let's look to Socrates. His words , quoted on the cover of 
last year's New Hampshire Community Technical Colleges Pedagogy 
Journal , deserve' another close look/ “Education is the kindling of a . 
flame, not the filling of a vessel.” In the concise juxtaposition of “ kin- 
dling? versus “filling” .we find the philosophical core of contention 
between two teaching styles: The fill-in-the-blank, content-base and 
understanding-based teacher will push the already ubiquitous writing 
Band-Aid , his unoriginal template , the five paragraph essay. His tem- 
plate will even, supply particular sections with standard opening state-, 
merits and transition words So be it. But he should do a fetter job lis- 
tening to Socrates. His students need to form opinions; .they need to think t 
freely. They do not need to fill in blanks as if they were pouring con- 
crete into ready-made y similar-sized empty spaces as a convenient ex- 
cuse for having done some work. This' teacher's template denies indi- 
vidual thought. It requires only facts as answers. But most importantly 
it demands an incredible death/the death of thought ■ 

Any ordinary sentence is written , lives quickly as it is read and is just 
as quickly soon dead to the reader's memory. On the other hand , the 
thoughtful, opinionated and creative construction will take on a life of 
its own. It will leave for the reader the active image of the living writer 
long after both his life and his constructed, thoughtful ^sentence have 
ended their alloted existence. How sad it is that some want to tear apart 
understanding and knowledge! They prefer the death and voiceless mean- 
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inglessness offered by filling in blanks over the memory found in an 
individual and forever ‘living idea — which is the beauty found in true 
knowledge combined with understanding and the perfection that exists 
in the truely unique idea left at the end of, a sentence. It is the created 
idea which matters , not the shape of the paper ; number of paragraphs, 
or number of blanks that are filled in. These ultimately almost mean - 
. ingless requirements take shape and die , but they ; in and of themselves,, 
leave 110 living ideas behind . 

RESEARCH: “A continued legacy, then, of the Perot reforms is that 
the testing of students increasingly drives curriculum and compromises 
both teaching and the role of students in learning. This prescriptive teach- 
ing... to the fragmented and narrow information on the test comes to 
substitute for a substantive curriculum in the schools of poor (and mi- 
nority) youths. ..., but the high stakes attached to the scores have made 
many schools replace the regular curriculum in minority students' class- 
rooms with test-prep materials that have virtually no value beyond prac- 
ticing for the tests. The scores go up in these classrooms, but academic 
quality goes down. The result is a growing inequality between the con- 
tent and quality of education provided to white, middle-class children 
and that provided to those in poor (and minority) schools” (MacNeil 730). 

In particular, assessment testing and the resultant curriculum and teach- 
ing compromises can dramatically change a school’s and a teacher’s 
approach to teaching writing. The ubiquitous essay writing sample found 
early in many standardized tests obviously requires practice and prepa- 
ration.. The result: formulaic writing (Halbrook 9). 

“What is formulaic writing? Closely akin to relying on a cookbook..., 
formulaic instruction focuses on an important goal — to serve as a foun- 
dation for beginning writers. Rather than working with those rhetorical 
elements with which a writer builds, the instruction centers on develop- 
ing enough knowledge of paragraph development and organization to 
produce the required piece, of writing” (Halbrook 9). 

“.... Faced with a specific writing assessment, instructors rely on the 
famous and often-applied ‘quick fix.’ Mindful that most of their students 
writing is an involved process for which time is limited, many. instruc- 
tors fall back on the tried-and-true outline to writing” (Halbrook 9). 

General rules are followed: restating the topic in one’s opening para- 
graph, having a specific number of paragraphs, providing .several spe- 
cifics... to support one’s thesis, having a predetermined number of sen- 
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tences in each paragraph, and using transitions. The last skill frequently 
advocated in such an approach involves the restatement of the first para- 
graph in the final paragraph. But this form of writing regularly -ignores 
the two most important elements to creating a piece of writing: audience 
and purpose. The result is an amorphous piece of writing, one loosely 
defined, a deadening effort that takes few chances with language; so the 
writing is predictable and lacks individuality (Halbrook 10). 

ANECDOTE: On the other hand , those writing teachers who are 
celebrants of students’ writing — on edge in some cases over the threat , 
to real writing and real understanding and knowledge : — react to the 
killing of creative ideas with special horror. To. a certain extent , a growing 
number have doubts about national assessment testing trends and local 
assessment testing policies, especially when they ignorantly promulgate 
mostly useless five paragraph essay templates. It is increasingly clear . 
that assessment ' tests- and preparation for assessment tests (like New 
Hampshire’s, for instance,) are a critical obstacle to teaching writing 
with understanding and knowledge connected meaningfully. The reasons 
the celebration of students’ writing by students and teachers has often 
been neglected are not always understood, even by many educators who 
have special interest in their students . , * 

However, the demands of assessment testing and writing templates are 
provocative to students , parents and all educators in a way they, would 
easily understand if something similar happened to them. Imagine dis- 
covering one day that New Hampshire’s state government arbitrarily put 
into effect lawy^ demanding each community has ilie exact same educa- 
tional philosophy, facilities, curricula,. books and pedagogy. (Let’s not 
muddy the argument by bringing in a who-knows-how-complicated a 
discussion about how only -God-know s what kind of taxes would be cre- 
ated to pay for this imagined uniformity.) This image is mirrored in the 
deconstruction caused by the teacher who requests his students draw the 
same picture of the. same size house with the same number of windows 
and shape and with the same-colored crayon as every other child has. 
been demanded to do. These demands would be not only an ideological 
obstacle to his learning how to write, but a physical one. 

The best chance to get out of the present state of disconnection be- 
tween writing and assessment is teaching centered upon the student and 
celebration of the student’s writing The following poem is left as evi- 
dence, evidence of writing done by a poet who wrote for herself not an 
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assessment test. She, celebrated it in class, expressing a desire to have it 
published . And that she did! Though not an essay, it should be remem - . 
bered that an essay is the basis of all writing. Certainly her construc- 
tion here has attitude, as would any well done essay . It, among its many 
other successes, also has a unique viewpoint and imagery. Her beauti- 
ful ideas will live on despite the song's lines ending. She has constructed 
rather than having been deconstructed; she has shaped her own thoughts ' 
rather than having been limited to someone else’s content-based, fill-in- 
the blanks template. This writing is the opposite of death and voiceless 
meaninglessness ; this is the writing of an author who has sparked and 
brought to light a forever-living idea found in her memory. Her great 
success very much comes from writing teaching that celebrates the stu- ' 
dent and the student's writing . 

Thinking of You 

- A tear slips slowly 
down my face 
As memories start 
■ . to flow 

Of views of words 

1 . of warm embrace ... 

And times not long ago . 

* t A smile creeps acr.oss’ 

my face 

More memories now 

do flow . N ‘ . 

Of views of words of 
a warm embrace 
And times not long ago' 

— Dawn F. 
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THE CHANGING CLASSROOM - 
NOT BLACKBOARD - IN PHYSICS 

Janice G: Kaliski 

The elevator door opened up revealing, to. my complete amazement, 
my entire introductory physics class waiting for me. I was aghast! I truly 
had not anticipated the entire class to attend a scheduled one hour' re- 
view for the final exam. In fact, one of the students had even asked me 
' if the review was optional. Given the past enthusiasm (or lack thereof) 
of previous classes as far as final reviews go, I had expected two or three' 
. students might take' me up on my offer to review with them, not all of 
them. And, what about all those large smiles on their faces.?. , ’ . 

What caused this change in behavior on the part of these students? 
Could it be that the new approach I had adopted in Physics 100, an in- 
troductory physics course, was responsible for this sudden interest in 
succeeding on the final exam? Could this really be the reason? Had the 
students really benefited to the extent I hoped they would from the new 
approach I had adopted? The possibility sent me into a tizzy of delight. 

I guess all. of my efforts had not been in vain after all. My, my! 

THE BACKGROUND 

In June of last year I made the decision to incorporate Hands-On-Physics 
projects into my classroom. Why? I was enticed by the promise HOP 
offered teachers' if they adopted this approach for learning physics. 1 I was 
attracted to the features: the well-thought out sequences within the hands- 
on investigations and. the possibility of building more advanced experi- 
ments out of inexpensive apparatus. To learn more about HOP, I attended 
a workshop offered by the Concord Consortium at the Springfield Tech- 
nical Community College in Springfield, Massachusetts last May. 2 V . ' 

All those who attended the workshop emerged with some basic knowl- 
edge of the methodology required for incorporating HOP into the class- 
room, along with some first-hand experience building examples of the 
apparatus that would be used. Those in attendance were, divided into four 
teams who then competed against each other to test out the apparatus built. 
Looking back now, it is easy to see whyT got completely wrapped up in 
the .spirit of it all.. .the process, the competition, and the thrill of victory. 
But, most of all, I ate up the challenge to my intellect. It was wonderful! 

1 JaniceC. Kaliski, “THE CHANCING BLACKBOARD IN PHYSICS.” PEDAGOGY JOURNAL. 7 (October, 2000): 25. * 

2 ibid.; page 27 ' . ' • .. ‘ 
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I made the decision to “try-out” HOP based on my very own experi- 
ence at the workshop. I was sure that the students would buy into it as 
readily as I had. I was convinced that the students would be so absorbed 
that they wouldn’t notice learning was taking place until after it had 
occurred. I also felt that the high price of failure might be reduced once 
the students bought into the practice of amending and/or revising their 
plans as the solution became more apparent to them or as they gathered 
data from other sources. In addition, I hoped that they would come to 
appreciate the skill of fine tuning their solutions to an investigation or 
their prototypes as they went along . 

My intention was to use Blackboard.com as means of communicat- 
ing with the students when I taught HOP units. 3 - Consequently, as a re- 
sult of this action the blackboard would change from its typical tradi- 
tional form into a new split form composed of the slate blackboard (or 
in my case, a white board) and the electronic blackboard via the com- 
puters at the, lab bench. Was I out of my mind? Did I really think I would 
be able to pull that off? 

THE REALITY AND THE ASSESSMENT 

Not to rain on my own parade, but things did not work out as planned. 
The old saying, “ my eyes were bigger than my stomach,” certainly ap- 
plies here. I bit off far more than I could possibly accomplish given the 
circumstances. Am I disappointed? Not really, because there were many 
highlights that I shall long remember, especially that big surprise of so 
many students wanting to attend a review session. And, change had been 
accomplished in my classroom when HOP was integrated into PHYS 100 
as part of the standard curriculum for the conceptual based course. 

Judith Collision, administrator of Hands-On-Physics for the Concord 
Consortium outlined six HOP potential benefits for students taking a HOP 
physics course. Participating teachers were asked to, evaluate HOP 
Projects by rank ordering from 1 to 6 these benefits as they apply to their 
students. My ranking of the benefits follows: 

Rank Benefit 

1 working in groups ' ' 

2 solving problems 

3 designing and carrying out experiments '. 

4 challenging and resolving alternative conceptions 
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Rank Benefit 

' 5 building technical skills ' 

6 conducting scientific -inquiry 

I, was impressed over how willingly my students accepted both- the 
need to work in groups -and the need to divide the work among the 
members of the group so that each group member was responsible for 
something. I marveled over the way individual groups went off to de- 
sign and carry out an experiment; Or, how they would gather informa- 
tion from other sources. More.than' once, I found a designated group 
member “scouting” the results developed by the competition to see if . 
any information gained could be used by. his/her group. 

Were'my needs met? In an article I wrote last year for the Pedagogy 
Journal s I summed up HOP in the following way: “HOP was described 
as heavily experimental, project-oriented, technological, low-cost, prac- 
tical to implement, and effective for all students.’’ 4 Now, bne 'year later, 
with the experience gained from three classes under my belt, I am ready 
to share. my thoughts, about HOP. Let’s take HOP from the, top. .. 

HOP IS HEAVILY EXPERIMENTAL, PROJECT-ORIENTED, 
TECHNOLOGICAL 

I knew from the beginning that HOP units would require much time 
in the lab at the. expense of the classroom. I did not expect this to be a 
problem for PHYS 100 since I suspected that the students taking the 
.course would rather work with their hands than solve word problems. 
While there are six units v available for HOP 5 , I only used two of them 
and even then, I felt pressed for time. How I wish that there.might have 
been more time to completely do an activity or to try. some of. the ex-.’ 

; tensions suggested by the students that seemed so intriguing and worth 
pursuing. ^ ‘ \ \ 1 - 

The time constraint issue was a : major pedagogical puzzle that I faced . 
all the while that I taught PHYS 100 this year. Do you concentrate on 
the opportunity in front of you at, the expense of the material needed to 
be covered' during the term? Or,;do you push the students along so that 
the material is covered at the expense of any desire to further explore a 
given topic in greater depth? In my opinion, this dilemma is a major 
concern. - ' ’ * * 



ibid. _ 

5 ibid., page 26 
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What I did not expect was.- the- weak skills that the students brought 
with them to the class. I suspect that this weakness directly impacted 
the results of HOP projects since time was needed to comprehend the 
problem and then to apply the concepts being investigated. My students 
were poor readers, generally disliked math, and lacked critical thinking 
skills/ Plus, they had a novice teacher of HOP projects! The thrust of 
the activities in the HOP Mechanics-Unit was on the development of 
models to demonstrate motion and the cause of the motion. These mod- 
els were further developed to demonstrate multiple forces or changing 
forces. As the process evolved and knowledge required was transferred 
to the learner, the means to attain the goal of the unit became evident. 
The purpose of the core project for the Mechanics unit, for example, was 
to build an aircart. f 

Perhaps, HOP projects are better used by a higher level physics class 
rather than in an introductory level class. I do not know the answer to 
this question. I suspect that a more advanced class would experience a 
greater time constraint because of the amount and depth of the material 
to be covered as dictated by the outline for the course. Although students 
in these more advanced courses already possess the skills needed to allow 
them to quickly solve on paper any potential problems, they would prob- 
ably lack. the ability to solve the solution with their hands. This factor 
would then slow them down. Isn’t this why technicians do the hands-on 
work developed by the engineers? Think about it! 

HOP IS LOW COST 

Incorporating HOP units into PHYS 100 was not low cost. Far from 
it! In order to complete the Mechanics unit, students needed to have 
available for use three kits; one each in mechanics, electricity, and power. 
According to the HOP administrator, the respective costs of these three 
kits were $8.79; $21.40, and $59.15 for a total of $89.34 per team. P 
anticipated being assigned three classes with four teams per class dur- 
ing the Fall -term. The total cost to purchase kits for this term alone . was 
projected to be $1072.08. Expensive!! Would I be able to acquire and 
maintain a budget to cover this expense? Could I justify- this kind of 
expense? ' *- ' *• 

Several problems surfaced almost immediately. These problems in- 
cluded: 

1. I had no way of predicting hpw much of this cost would have to 
be re-spent to set up the units for the Spring Term. ‘ 

O — — : — : — 
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2 : I did not know, whether I could attain parts from other departments 
at the college, which would help me to reduce the initial cost factor. “ 
3.1 was not sure if I could even match the estimated costs for the kits 
here in the state of New Hampshire since they were based on prices ‘ 
■ available through the Consortium in Massachusetts. 

4. I was not sure if everything that was needed was available in 
Manchester f 

.1 was assured that all parts were readily available, mainly through 
Radio Shack or Kelvin Electronics. Guess what? They were not. Although 
I had all the part numbers for items to be purchased through Radio Shack, , 
not all of these parts \yere available.* Substitutions had to be made. I 
wasn’t even sure if I was making the right substitutions. The. manager 
of the Radio Shack in Hooksett took pity on me and went out of his way 
to help set up the kits. He was extremely helpful at a time that was most . ■ 
stressful, for me. ' ' ' 

In order to complete these, kits I had to run around looking for places ' 
to buy some of the supplies, only to discover that these sources were not - 
state approved vendors. To get around this obstacle, I spent money out 
of pocket when it was necessary, and then negotiated the payback vyith. 
the college’s Business Office. ! was shocked by the entire process’ of 
purchasing supplies as.dictated by the state. \ , , ( . 

Fortunately, a generous colleague, Professor Jim Harbison from the . ‘ 
Electronic Technology Department, helped me by donating spare parts 
(wire strippers, pliers, soldering irons, solder, etc.) from his inventory 
to help, me complete my electricity units. All in all, I spent about, $900 
to set up the kits, which was less than expected. I was promised $100 
worth of HOP supplies to support my work with the Consortium. Part 
of this grant went towards the cost of six propellers that were sent to 
me when it became obvious that propellers were not available in any 
nearby hobby or craft stores. Otherwise, I received nothing more.'; - 
Overall, I set up twelve kits but I did not consume all of the items 
within each kit during this first year using HOP projects. This was made 
possible because I only had one class each term using HOP kits. Gonse- 
quently, I estimate that it will cost about $500 per year to maintain the 
supplies if I choose to only teach one HOP class per term. 

HOP IS PRACTICAL TO IMPLEMENT 

When contrasted to ’the cost of the recent up-grading of my physics 
lab or the cost of purchasing the equipment, interfaces, and software to 

o " ^ : - : " - • - ' ■ - - „ 
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accompany the new lab, HOP is practical to implement. While the ini- 
tial costs of implementing HOP were definitely much lower, the supplies ' 
are consumable. This means that the cost of maintaining HOP will be 
on-going as will the need to replenish materials for other physics courses. 

HOP EFFECTIVE FOR ALL STUDENTS 

The jury is still out on this attribute. Perhaps, after another year at 
teaching HOP I will be in a better position to assess this point. The first 
impression 1 have, based on my limited experience, is that HOP is not 
effective for all students. 

I believe this because of the kind of students who take PHYS 100. 
The average student could bedescribed as having a low selfesteem, poor 
reading, writing/and math skills, limited critical thinking skills, and weak 
problem-solving skills. Students come to the class with a tremendous fear - 
of physics because they are afraid they will fail the course and not gradu- 
ate. Previous students and siblings foster this fear. It is almost as if it is. 
instilled into all the heads of most students at an early age that physics 
is the course most to dread. ‘ 

' So, those students who have bought into this fear and are doubting 
their ability to earn a degree in the first place are not going to accept . 
anything, that requires that they engage in some independent thinking. 
They are going to balk and fight the process. Consequently, they will 
not benefit from HOP, even though they are the ones who would prob- 
ably gain the most from the experience, given the chance. 

Then there are those students who want to better themselves and are 
willing to make the effort to learn as much as possible. Such students 
will be a joy to have in class. These students will become team leaders, 
serve as outstanding back-up support for the teacher, and provide a wealth 
of assistance for the fellow classmates. In short, they will become the 
glue that will cement the class together and produce the kind of excite- 
ment one hopes will happen in any class. ' 

OTHER FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 

Once I became involved in HOP, and had agreed to use the materials 
in. my teaching, I was asked to. evaluate the effectiveness of the Hands- 
On-Physics units. 6 Three content tests were administered before and after 
the HOP. experience. The first test was VASS - Views About Sciences 
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